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in their defence of democratic and liberal principles. At
the same time it was hoped that such a statement, widely
circulated in Central Europe, would appeal to the growing
antagonism of the German and Austrian Socialists to a
war of conquest and annexation.

" If the President will restate anti-imperialistic war
aims and democratic peace requisites of America, I can
get it fed into Germany in great quantities and can utilize
Kussian version potently in army and everywhere ", cabled
Edgar Sissons on January 3 to his chief, George Creel, of
the National Committee on Public Information at Wash-
ington. " Obvious of course to you ", he continued, " that
disclosure German trickery against Eussia in peace negotia-
tions promises to immensely open up our opportunities for
publicity and helpfulness."*

The Allies also, concerned beyond measure at the
exposure of their secret diplomacy by the publication of
the secret treaties in Petrograd, urged Mr. Wilson to make
his announcement. " Should the President himself make a
statement of his own views, which, in view of the appeal
made to the peoples of the world by the Bolsheviks, might
appear a desirable course, the Prime Minister is confident
that such a statement would also be in general accordance
with the lines of the President's previous speeches, which
in England as well as in other countries have been so
warmly received by public opinion." In such discreetly
indirect, yet clearly understandable, language did Mr.
Balfour on January 5 convey the desire of Great Britain
for the President's message.2

On the specific question of Russia Mr. Wilson re-
ceived support even from Kerensky's Ambassador, George
Bakhmetieff, who had a far more realistic grasp of the
situation than his colleague, Maklakoff, in Paris. " Any
evasion on the part of the Allies in the matter of peace ",
he wrote to the President, " will simply strengthen the

1 Gumming and Pettit, p. 67.           2 House Papers, iii. 340.